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THE GRAIL AND THE ENGLISH SIR PERCEVAL 

I 

This article begins by endeavoring to settle the relationship 
between the English Sir Perceval and Chretien's Conte du Graal. 
If, as has in recent years been often assumed, Sir Perceval is merely 
a retelling by a clever Englishman of Chretien's famous romance, 
then it has no importance for the solution of the problem of the 
origin of the grail. If, on the other hand, its independence either 
entire or in part can be demonstrated, then it may probably contain 
older elements of the story than the French Perceval and may be of 
first importance in any general study of the grail. 

These pages are directed toward a general solution of the baffling 
problem of the origin of the grail. The English Sir Perceval seems 
like a thread that marks a path into the maze of the grail romances; 
but we must first determine whether the thread is substantial, or 
whether it will fail us if we trust to it. In other words, we must 
take pains to determine the true relationship that exists between 
Sir Perceval and the Conte du Graal. 

II 
The following section is a study of Sp, 1 W, and C, undertaken 
with the intention of determining by internal evidence whether Sp 

1 Sp = Sir Perceval of Gales, ed. Campion and Holthausen, 1913. Halliwell's edition, 
1844, has the same line-numbering. 

W = Wolfram von Eschenbach's Parzival, ed. Martin, 1900. 

C = Chretien's Perceval, ed. Baist, privately printed, 1909. Wherever Potvln's 
edition, 1865, is cited, the word Potvin is prefixed. 

Bl = Bliocadrans Prologue, Potvin, vss. 485-1283. 

Pd = Peredur, see Loth, Les Mabinogion, II. 1913. 
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114 Arthur C. L. Brown 

and W can be derived entirely from C. In this section arguments 
drawn from fairy lore and from comparative study of popular tales 
will not be used, because they are harder to follow and because they 
are distrusted in some quarters. 

If Sp and W agree in several points against C they cannot have 
been derived wholly from C, because considerations of literary 
history show that Sp and W grew up apart from each other. W, 
written about 1210/ could not have been influenced by Sp, which is 
dated around 1340, 2 and nobody would assert that W was influenced 
by the lost French original of Sp. W seems not to have become 
known outside of Germany, and it is impossible to hold that Sp was 
influenced either directly or indirectly by it. The argument is 
therefore perfectly plain and easy to understand. If Sp and W 
agree against C in more than one or two possibly fortuitous points, 
they must have had a common source independent of C. 

It is worth pointing out that the strong a priori presumption 
against an English romance like Sp, written about 1340, preserving 
an older form of the Perceval story than Chretien, who died toward 
1175, 3 is partially offset by two contrary a priori considerations: 

1. *Sp is a closer-knit and better narrative than C. 

2. If the author of Sp was using C it is remarkable that he omitted 
the grail episode, which was certainly the trump card in C. 

The points to be studied are numbered for convenience in reference. 

1. Sp and W agree in making Perceval see three knights whom he 
takes for God (281-83; 120, 28). In If a chief knight comes up 
later, but P sees three at first (120, 25). Chretien makes P see five 
knights (101), one of whom he takes for God and the four others for 
angels (140-52). Sp and W relate how the mother told her son about 
God, and C definitely implies such instruction. None of the three 
says explicitly that she told him of the Trinity, but surely this may 
be taken for granted. The English poet shows clearly enough that he 
had the Trinity in mind. When P saw three knights we read: 

Wele he wened J?at thay had bene 
J>e godd J>at he soghte [281]. 

• Martin, Parzival, II, xlli. 
" Campion and Holthausen, Sir Perceval, p. x. 
» G. Paris, Journal des Savants (1902), p. 306. 
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The Grail and the English "Sir Perceval" 115 

His first question, "Which of you three is the great God that made 
the world?" is just the question that any bright lad who knew his 
creed would ask. The mention of three knights at this point in W 
(120, 25) is hard to explain as an independent invention out of C's 
five. W does not lead up to this incident by any previous statement 
such as that in Sp, where we read that the lad set out 

The grete godd for to layte 
Fynde hym when he may [255]. 

The three knights in W look like a survival of something that was 
more explicitly told in a source common to Sp and W. The Welsh 
Peredur 1 also has three knights. Chretien by increasing the number 
to five 2 has spoiled a good point in the story. 

2. Sp and W agree against C that P had a bad mount. In Sp 
the hero caught for himself a mare that was "bagged with fole" 
(718) and could not run fast. In W the mother gave her son a 
wretched mount (vil boese, 126, 23), as well as a fool's costume, so 
that people would mock at him and he would come home again. 
The animal stumbled very often: 

sin zoum der was pastin 

und harte kranc sin phardelm [144, 23] 

This idea of giving P a poor mount cannot come from C (78), or 
from any of his prefaces or continuations (Bl, 3 for instance, Potvin, 
1209, 1292), because there he had a chaceor, or good running horse, 
from the beginning. Moreover the agreement between Sp and W 
extends beyond the mere fact that, in both, P had a poor mount. 
In both he had a poor bridle as well; in Sp his bridle was a withy 
that he got in the forest: 

Bot a wythe hase he tane 
And kevylles his stede [423]. 



1 On Peredur see Miss Williams, Essai sur la composition du roman gallois de Peredur 
(Paris dissertation, 1909), pp. 81 ft. 

s As a desperate measure this argument could be destroyed by asserting that in C 
cine is a mistake for trois. Both Baist (101) and Potvin (1315) read cine. 

' Bl -Griffith's PC, Sir Perceval of Galles, University of Chicago dissertation, 1911. 
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116 Arthur C. L. Brown 

In W his bridle was hemp (pasttri). This agreement of Sp and W 
against C in two related details, 1 that the hero had a poor horse 
and a poor bridle, does not look like an accident. 

3. Sp and W agree against C in making P and his mother dwell 
beside a natural source of water. Sp begins by saying of P's boy- 
hood, 

He was fosterde in the felle 
He dranke water of \>e welle [6], 

and in several other places the primitive life of P and his mother 
beside springs in the forest (1774 f., 2206 f.) is alluded to. 

W in general pictures P's mother as living something like a queen 
(150, 1-2), with men servants who till the soil (124, 25-30) and 
maidens who wear jewels (123, 28-30) ; but in one passage we read 
that P bathed in the river every morning : 

uf dem plan am rivier 

twuog er sich alle morgen [118, 12]. 

Since this daily use of the river is out of harmony with the rest 
of the picture, it can hardly be a chance invention of W. It might 
very well be a survival of an older tradition, according to which P's 
boyhood was spent in simple surroundings. C has nothing like it. 
He makes P's mother have a household of men and women servants 
(706-7; Potvin, 1920-21), and employ twelve oxen and six plows 
(84; Potvin, 1298). This suggestion of a simple life by a waterside 
does not look like a fortuitous agreement of Sp and W against C. 

4. Sp and W agree in mentioning a vengeance motive. This is 
plain enough in Sp, where it is indeed P's destiny: 

The bokes says J>at he mon 
Venge his fader bane [567]. 

P is an instrument in the hands of fate. He does not himself know 
what he is about. 2 The mother in Sp expresses no selfish idea of 
keeping her son with her as long as she lives, such as attributed to 

1 C. Strucks, Der junge Parzival in Wolframs von Eschenbach Parzival, etc. (Minister 
dissertation, Leipzig, 1910), p. 34, has noticed these two details. Peredur ranges itself 
on the side of Sp and W against C. Peredur chose a bony work horse and imitated the 
knights' trappings with twigs (Loth, op. «'(., II, 50). 

s Dr. G. B. Woods, PMLA, XXVII, 534 f., clearly proved this point. 
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The Grail and the English "Sib Perceval" 117 

her in C (388 f.) and Bl (Potvin, 967 f.). She is indeed sorry when 
she sees that he is resolved to leave her: 

The lady was never more sore by-gone [349]. 

However, she puts no obstacles in his way and does not die nor even 
faint with grief. Sp says, to be sure, that she felt like dying : 
Hir thoughte wele, J>at scho myjt dy [387]. 

But in C (and W) she actually faints when her son speaks of leaving 
her and dies of grief when he goes. 

W vacillates between two contradictory conceptions of the 
mother's character. He makes her give P a very bad horse and 
dress him in the costume of a fool so that people by their taunts 
may drive him back to her (126, 20-30). However, only a few lines 
farther on he makes her say: "You ought to know, my son, that the 
proud, bold Lahelin deprived your princes of two kingdoms .... 
and one of your princes, Turkentals, he slew." "I will kill him with 
my gabyUt!" is P's quick reply (128, 2-12). Surely the vengeance 
motive is apparent here. 

Later, however, we are told that his mother died of grief (128, 
21-22), which vacillates again to the conception of the mother as 
trying by all means, even by giving him a bad mount, to keep her 
son with her. 

Then we have a most definite return to the vengeance motive 
when Sigune tells P: "Your prince was slain on your account 
because he defended your land for you. Two brothers have done 
you much evil. Lahelin took two lands from you, and Orilus slew 
this knight here" (141, 2-10). Later on we have evidence that P 
remembered his resolve to kill Lahelin. After the Red Knight is 
dead P thinks that perhaps this is Lahelin : 

du maht wol wesen Lahelin 

von dem mir klaget diu muoter min [154, 25-26]. 

That W wavers between two ideas, now representing the mother 
as fainting at the thought of her son's departure, now putting in her 
mouth the motive of vengeance, is a pretty good proof that he found 
the latter in his source and is not inventing it. Had it been an addi- 
tion out of his own fancy, surely he would have altered the context 
so as to conform to it. 
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118 Arthur C. L. Brown 

5. Professor Griffith argues 1 that the account of the father in Sp 
and W could never have been drawn from C, or even from C plus Bl. 
Sp and W relate that P's father fought in a tournament at the time 
of his marriage. Nothing corresponds to this in C, but Bl tells of a 
tournament in which the father was slain (Potvin, 645 f.). It is 
possible to suppose that Sp and W got the idea of a tournament 
from the fragment Bl, and that purely by chance they both connected 
it with the father's marriage; but the trouble is, as Griffith shows, 
that Sp and W both connect the tournament with tales of strife, 
which (though at first glance they may look a little different) are 
pretty much the same in plot. 

Griffith says : " In Sp the father overthrows the Red Knight and 
the Black Knight (Tent Lord) at the marriage tournament; after- 
wards the Red Knight slays the father; later the hero slays the Red 
Knight and overthrows the Black Knight." 

"In W the father overthrows Lahelin at the marriage tourna- 
ment; later Lahelin 2 conquers two kingdoms which the hero should 
have inherited; Lahelm's brother is Orilus (Tent Lord). Orilus 
has slain Galoes, the father's brother; the hero overthrows Orilus." 

In the marriage tournament then, in both Sp and W, the father 
made an enemy (Tent Lord), who is later to do battle against the son. 
Since there is nothing like this in C or Bl, and it is too complicated to 
be invented separately by accident, Sp and W must have used some 
traditional material that is independent of C. 

In five points, therefore, Sp and W agree against C: (a) P's 
meeting three knights, with an implied reference to the Trinity; 
(6) P's having a bad mount and a poor bridle; (c) P's daily use of a 
river or a spring; (d) P's having a task of vengeance; (e) the father's 
marriage tournament, with a tale of strife. 

One or two of these points might at a pinch be fortuitous, but not 
the entire five. It would be pleasant, of course, to find more than five, 3 

i R. H. Griffith, op. cit., pp. 19-25. 

2 Professor Bruce, Romanic Review, IV (1913), 127, n. 6, objects that Lahelin does 
not correspond to the Red Knight. It is true that to make the parallel perfect Lahelin 
and the Red Knight Ither should be one and the same. It is curious, to say the least, 
that P, after he has killed the Red Knight, thinks that it is Lahelin (154, 25, quoted 
above). Strucks, op. cit., p. 46, has noticed this. 

» Doubtless scholars will be able to detect other unmistakable coincidences between 
Sp and W against C. I refrain from mentioning here a number of minor points, because 
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The Grail and the English "Sir Perceval" 119 

but five unmistakable agreements are enough. Why insist on more 
than enough? The evidence has nothing obscure or hazy about 
it. Anybody who will read Sp, W, and C and follow the facts 
outlined above must conclude 1 that Sp and W are independent of 
C, or at least that a strong presumption for their independence is 
established. Incidentally this implies that W had another source 
besides C, no doubt the Kyot 2 to whom Wolfram refers (416, 20 el al.). 
Not much that is new has been set forth thus far, 3 but an effort 
has been made to present the points more clearly and to free them 
from entanglement with other matters. In the next section another 
document, which has never before been definitely used for this 
purpose, will be brought into the discussion. 

Ill 

This section is a study of Sp, L, 4 and C and aims to determine 
whether Sp and L can be derived entirely from C. The relationship 
of Sp to L is of course different from that of Sp to W, for L tells a 

some might consider them fortuitous. The late Professor R. B. Pace (MLN, XXXI, 
[1916], 53-54) showed that Sp, W, Pd, and C describe the death wound of the Red Knight 
in almost exactly the same way, except that the three former omit the phrase, " the blood 
and brains flew out." By comparing other passages Pace proved that this phrase was a 
favorite with C. Clearly C added this phrase to what is in Sp, W, and Pd. To assert 
that Sp, W, and Pd, working separately, all dropped the phrase but kept the rest exact 
would be absurd. 

i Golther, Literaturblatl, XXXIII (1912), col. 395, has taken the only way out by 
hinting that Sp, W, and Pd must have used a different manuscript of C from any that 
we know: " Sie beweisen einige von dem bisher bekannten franzOsischen Hs. abweichende 
Lesarten oder Mehrverse, keine besonderen alteren Vorlagen." Nothing supports this 
assumption. This arbitrary way of setting aside plain evidence was probably suggested 
by Foerster, Erec (1909), p. xxviii: "eine altere bessere Handschrift von Kristian," etc. 

2 Miss Weston, Legend of Sir Perceval, I, 72 f., based upon four or more significant 
coincidences between Bl and W against C a strong argument for the existence of KySt. 
In order to overthrow this argument some will perhaps maintain that Bl may be old 
enough to have been used by W, but this is highly improbable. See Griffith, op. cit., 
p. 27, n. 2. 

a Practically all the preceding parallels have been noticed in one way or another by 
Miss Weston, Miss Williams, Dr. Strucks, or Dr. Griffith. This chapter would be 
unnecessary except for the writings of a group of scholars, of whom Poerster and Golther 
were the leaders, who were committed to the belief that all Arthurian romances rest upon 
ChrStien; that he began and almost invented French Arthurian romance. By charges 
that any other view is "mystical," and by vehement assertion without evidence (cf , 
Poerster's review of Campion and Holthausen, ZPRP, XXXVIII [1914], 116-18), this 
school gained considerable applause from those who are not greatly at home in mediaeval 
literature and folklore. Poerster's skeptical position is so simple, they say, and it 
requires no previous study to understand it. As if literary problems were usually simple! 
The studies of recent years are making it clearer and clearer that Arthurian stories 
existed in French before ChrStien, although possibly these were for the most part short 
contes and not full-grown romances, till he set the style. 

4 L =Lamelet, by Ulrich von Zatzikhoven, ed. K. A. Hahn, 1845. 
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different story about a different hero. Any coincidences between 
Sp and L are to be explained, no doubt, by supposing that both go 
back to fairy stories, presumably' of Celtic origin, that were parallel 
in plot and were therefore in agreement in some fundamental points. 
Hitherto no attention has been paid to the parallelism 1 between 
Sp and L. If Sp and L agree against C, either both must go back 
to something older than C, or they must have influenced each other. 
The points of agreement are: 

1. Sp and L agree that it was the hero's manifest destiny to slay 
a Red Knight. According to Sp this knight wore marvelous armor 
(139) and could be slain by nobody else (562-68). In L the hero was 
brought up by a merminne (193 f.) for the express purpose of slaying 
an oppressor named Iweret, who lived in a marvelous land and was 
almost invincible (328-48, 3564-3600). Iweret carried a red shield: 

sin schilt was, als er wolde 
von sinopele rot genuoc [4420] 

There is a Red Knight in C, but nothing is said about P's being 
destined or brought up to slay him. 

2. Sp and L agree that the mother (in L the foster-mother) gave 
her son arms. Of all her husband's fair gear Lady Acheflour chose 
but one thing: "a lyttill Scottes spere" (191). She took this javelin 
with her to the woods so that her son might have it to use when he 
grew older (189-93), and it is given prominence in the story, being 
mentioned a dozen times or more. With this javelin P killed the 
Red Knight (690 f.). 

Sp could not have derived from C the idea of a mother treasuring 
up a weapon for her son to use. In C the mother gave her son no 
weapons, but instead she took away two of three javelins that he 
carried, "lest he should seem too Welsh." "She would have taken 
them all if she could" (585-91). 

But in L the merminne gave the hero a horse, armor as white as a 
swan, a sword, and a shield (349-74). He used these arms in killing 
Iweret, just as P did his javelin in killing the Red Knight. The 
parallel seems a fundamental one. 

' Hertz (Parzival [1898], p. 440) and J. L. Weston (.Legend of Sir Lancelot, [19011, 
pp. 261.) mentioned that there was a parallelism; but Miss Weston made no use of it 
in her Legend of Sir Perceval, 1906—9. 
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3. Sp and L agree that the hero did not guide his horse in the 
usual fashion. In Sp, as has been noticed in the last section, the 
hero had no bridle, but used a withy to "kevylle his stede" (424). In 
L the hero had never ridden before and did not know the use of a 
bridle. He held on by the saddlebow and allowed the reins to dangle 
about the horse's neck (404-12; 492-97). C says that the hero did 
not know the use of spurs, but urged his horse with a stick, and had 
never seen stirrups, having doubtless ridden his chaceor bareback: 

Ainz mes estri6 veii n'avoit 

Ne d'esperon rien ne savoit [1165; Potvin, 2380]. 

The bridle is not mentioned at all, however, so that this agreement 
of Sp and L that the hero did not guide his horse in the usual manner 
cannot have been extracted from C. 

4. Sp and L agree that the hero and his mother (in L, a foster- 
mother) lived by a natural source of water. That W mentions the 
hero's bathing in the river every morning has been mentioned above. 
This simple life by a natural body of water is paralleled in L, where 
the hero is brought up in Meidelant (4685), which was no doubt 
originally under a lake, but was at any rate surely thought of as 
beside a water. The foster-mother sent aquatic monsters against 
the boy so that he might learn to defend himself: 

siu besante merwunder 

und hiez in leren schirmen [278]. 

He left the land in a boat steered by a "merwip" (390). A simple 
life by a natural source of water is therefore suggested in L, as in Sp 
and W. C does not even mention the presence of any natural source 
of water near where the mother and son lived. 

Bl mentions a large river in the Waste Forest near the spot where 
the mother built her maison (Potvin, 1162-63). But in Bl the mother 
took to the forest her major-domo (971), many servants (1202), and 
more than one hundred cartloads of food and treasure, besides 
cattle and sheep (1121-25), so that the idea in W of daily bathing 
in a river, or in Sp of drinking from a spring, could not easily have 
been extracted from Bl. 

Sp, L, and W, therefore, with their suggestion of a simple life by 
a natural source of water, are in substantial agreement against C 
and Bl. 
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5. Sp and L agree against C in hinting that the hero was brought 
up in the Land of Women. In Sp this is nowhere explicitly stated. 
Two phrases are used which point that way, but which are ambiguous 
and might possibly be differently interpreted: P says to his mother: 
"I saw never jit no men" (406); after his departure he recalls that 
his mother is now left all "manless": 

My modir all manles 
Leved I thare [1787]. 

When it is considered that Acheflour took with her to the forest 
only a maiden (182) and a troop of goats on the milk of which to live 
(187), the meaning "only women" for the phrase "no men" seems 
rather distinctly indicated. P had therefore never seen any human 
beings except his mother and the maid. 1 He rides upon a mare, 
which was a mount used by women and was evidently all that was 
obtainable in the Land of Women. 

In L the hero was brought up by a fie: 

ein wisiu merminne 

diu was ein kiiniginne [193]. 

He lived in "Meidelant" (4685), where there were no men (199) but 
only the queen and 10,000 ladies (196). 

This agreement of Sp and L could not possibly have been sug- 
gested by C. In C, Bl, and W the lady had many servants, men as 
well as women. 

In five points, therefore, Sp and L agree against C: (a) the hero's 
destiny to slay a Red Knight, (t>) the mother's gift of arms, (c) the 
hero's not guiding his horse in the usual way, (d) the simple life of 
mother and son by a natural source of water, and (e) the presence of 
women only where the mother lived. 

Here, as in the case of Sp and W, the number of coincidences 
against C is not great; but it is enough to make the hypothesis of 
chance agreement untenable. Sp and L either had a common source 
independent of C, or, both having been derived from C, they have 
influenced each other. 

1 In Bl the mother made P think that there were no other people in the world (Potvin, 
1224-29). Since in Bl the mother had many servants and a major-domo with eight 
sons, this idea is absurd. It must be a survival from some earlier form of the story that 
is better preserved in Sp and L. 
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Of course Sp is too late to have influenced L; 1 but the lost 
French romance upon which Sp is founded may be conjectured to be 
old enough to have been known to the author of L. The slightest 
examination, however, shows that if there was any influence it must 
have been the other way around. Everything is better motivated 
in L. Here we can see why the foster-mother gave her son arms, 
why she lived by a lake, why only women were with her, why she 
is regarded as a queen, and the like. 

If we turn our hypothesis around and imagine that L had in- 
fluenced Sp, we shall not find the idea much more plausible. The 
coincidences noted are not close enough to be due to direct borrowing 
by Sp from L, or from the lost French romance, of which L is pre- 
sumably a pretty literal translation. The natural explanation of the 
five coincidences is that both Sp and L rest upon a body of tradition 
which was older than C. 

The evidence is greatly strengthened by the fact that three of the 
agreements of Sp and L against C are almost identical with agree- 
ments which were pointed out in the last section between Sp and W 
against C, namely: (a) the hero's having a task of vengeance, (b) the 
hero's having a poor bridle or not holding his bridle, and (c) the 
simple life of mother and son by a natural source of water. 

The five agreements between Sp and L against C, added to the 
five agreements between Sp and W against C, together with the 
important circumstance that in three cases Sp, W, and L all three 
agree against C, constitute a body of evidence that must stagger 
anybody who is open at all to conviction. Arguments of a tenuous 
character and arguments from folklore have been excluded, and only 
plain facts have been used. The only conclusion that will commend 
itself to clear-thinking men is that Sp, W, and L did not, upon the 
basis of Chretien's work, including the prefaces and continuations, 
invent all that they tell. They had sources in older tradition. 

IV 

Two episodes are much better told in Sp than in C or W. If Sp 
had for sources nothing but Chretien's Perceval, stray folklore, and 
his own fancy, this is an unaccountable phenomenon. It can be 

» Lanielet was written about 1194; cf. Romania, X, 465 f. 
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made plausible only by assuming, against all probability, that the 
author of Sp was a highly original and inventive artist, who built 
up coherent episodes out of a few hints in Chretien's narrative. 1 
Very little evidence can be found in Sp to show that its author was 
superior in originality to the common run of English translators of 
French Arthurian romances. The Englishman who wrote Ywain 
and Gawain, for example, was above the average. He even made 
one or two slight improvements of a phrase or two over Chretien's 
Yvain, 2 but nothing at all resembling the astonishingly skilful and 
extensive alterations that ex hypothesi the author of Sp made. The 
natural explanation of two episodes which follow is that Sp is here 
better than C, because its author had a better original. 

Sp tells in a perfectly clear way that Perceval, when he found it 
impossible to remove the Red Knight's armor, recalled his mother's 

counsel: 

When my dart solde broken be, 
Owte of J?e iren bren the tree [750] 

No such counsel has been mentioned, but this makes no difficulty. 
It is unreasonable to suppose that all that the mother ever said to her 
son should be told in the romance. When Perceval found that he 
could not get the Red Knight's body out of the armor, he built a 
great fire and made preparations to burn it out (753-84). Gawain 
arrived in time to show P how to take the armor off. There is 
nothing of this in W. 

C tells nothing about Perceval's trying to burn the Red Knight 
out of his armor. The idea is merely alluded to by P, who while 
trying to unlace the dead knight's armor remarked to Yones that he 
would rather burn the dead body out than not get the arms: 

Mes einz avrai par charbonees 

Trestot esbraone' le mort 

Que nule des armes emport [1114] 

If C had an original which here resembled Sp, we can perfectly 
well see that he would find P's clumsy preparations to burn the dead 
man out of his armor lacking in refinement and would shorten the 
narrative by making the hero merely allude in the words just quoted 

1 This assumption is made by Professor Bruce, Romanic Review, IV (1913), 128. 
' See my discussion of Owainin Romanic Review, III (1912), 148. 
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to the possibility of resorting to burning. 1 To reverse the hypothesis 
and ask us to believe that the author of Sp invented his long incident, 
which is interlocked with the Witch Mother episode, out of these 
three cryptic verses in C is an unlikely explanation. 

Another episode in which Sp is better than C occurs in C, 535, 
and W, 127, 27-29, where the mother counsels her son to take a ring 
from a damsel if he can. In Sp this counsel is not mentioned but is 
implied by P's taking a ring (in exchange to be sure) from the first 
damsel whom he meets. But Sp, the very version that omits the 
mother's explicit counsel, is the only one of the three to reveal the 
original sense of it. In Sp the ring that P took from the Damsel of 
the Hall (474) contained a talismanic stone that preserved the bearer 
from death or injury (1861). Every reader of fairy tales will per- 
ceive that this is a Marchen situation. The mother had knowledge of 
the future (or was a, fie). She knew that the first damsel whom her 
son met would have a talismanic ring that alone could enable him 
to carry out his vengeance for his father's death. She therefore, 
knowing by her marvelous power that she could direct him to the 
right damsel, counseled him to "take a ring from a damsel." The 
Red Knight had marvelous armor (139), and the wise mother was 
aware that talisman could be conquered only by talisman. 

For a mother to advise her son to take a ring from any damsel 
whom he sees is a crazy idea. There is no state of society in which a 
mother would advise her boy to steal ladies' jewelry. C tries hard 
to make the advice seem less absurd by having the mother tell him 
to take her ring, or her girdle, or her purse, if by love or by request 
she would give it: 

E s'ele a enel an son doi 
Ou s'a ceinture ou aumosniere, 
Se par amor ou par proiere 
Le vos done, bon m'iert e bel 
Que vos an portoiz son anel. 
De l'anel prendre vos doin gie' 
E de l'aumosniere congiS [530]. 

1 C presents the Red Knight's visit and his Insult to King Arthur indirectly by 
making the king recount them. It would seem that here and elsewhere C chooses to 
have a rough scene related, rather than presented as actually occurring, in order to keep 
a refined tone to his narrative. See Griffith, op. cit., p. 45. 
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The young Perceval evidently understood this advice to be to 
take a ring by force, and he did so from the first damsel he met, 
thereby causing her to weep bitterly (690-737, 778-81; cf. W 131, 
16-17). Perceval is very attentive to advice that he receives, so 
there is much reason to suppose that in C's original the mother's 
advice was to take a ring by force if necessary. Such advice is 
absurd (except in a fairy tale) and C has softened it, without, however, 
making any real sense out of the incident. 1 

Scholars who believe that Sp has been constructed out of C as a 
basis ask us to think of the author as an inventive artist who picked 
up a loose end in C and made something very clever out of it. He 
was familiar with fairy tales, they think, 2 and out of C's few and 
rather absurd lines developed a good fairy-lore ring that plays a 
part in his plot. If, however, he knew fairy tales, why did he not 
tell one, instead of tackling the vastly more difficult task of con- 
structing a pretty good one out of puzzle pieces chosen here and 
there in C f If the author of Sp did develop his good plot out of 
such hints as he could find in C, he must have been a master of plot 
invention, and Chretien is not worthy to be named in the same breath 
with him. 

V 

Professor Griffith has demonstrated that a hero who, after killing 
a Red Knight and a Witch Mother, is entertained by an Uncle, occurs 
in a number of Scotch and Irish fairy tales. 3 Nearly all the details 

1 A favorite argument of Golther has been expressed by Mm recently as follows in 
the Literaturblatt (1918), cols. 86-88: "Ich verstehe die Ansicht derer nicht, die eine 
schone, einheitlich wirkende dichterische Ueberlieferung immer nur als alt und ursprung- 
lich sich zurechtlegen; viel mehr erkenne ich auch in den mittelalterlichen Gedichten 
die fortschreltende Entwicklung des Stofles in der Hand gestaltungsmachtiger erfinder- 
ischer Verfasser." The argument begs the question. It assumes that the romance does 
not come from a fairy tale. If after all it does come from a fairy tale, then the older form 
of the story will be more logical, for it will conform to fairy logic. When a fairy plot is 
rationalized it is frequently left poorly motivated. 

For example, Shakespeare in King Lear used what was in origin a folk-tale about a 
king who, having three daughters, two bad and one good, divided his kingdom according 
to the protestations of love made by the daughters. This is perfectly coherent in a folk- 
tale where people act, as fairy-folk do, according to fixed laws; but when Shakespeare 
made the folk-tale figures into real people the king's action was left poorly motivated. 

On the lack of adequate motive caused by rationalization, see Kittredge, A Study 
of Gawain and the Green Knight, pp. 240, 249. 

2 Cf. Golther, Munich Sitzungsberichte, Phil.-Hist. Classe, II (1890), 205. 

' Griffith, op. cit., justly points out that Alfred Nutt had indicated the chief of these 
in his Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, 1888. 
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in the fairy tales are more primitive and Mdrchen-like in character 
than in Sp. The Red Knight Witch Mother appears to be one of 
those Mdrchen formulas which we are learning to think of as vastly 
older than any epic or romance. Sp could not have derived this 
formula from C or his continuations, because in the French romances 
the Red Knight and the Uncle are disconnected figures, and the 
Witch Mother does not appear. 1 Sp must have derived the formula, 
at some removes of course, from Marchen and not from C. 

Griffith has with much industry shown that the Red- 
Knight-Witch-Uncle theme is so interwoven with almost every- 
thing in Sp as to make it unthinkable that the author of Sp got the 
Red Knight and the Uncle from C and then worked them into a 
plot which he knew from folk-tales. He has disposed of the idea 2 
that Sp used C, but he has turned C into a kind of folk-tale. 

A Red Knight, a Witch Mother, a Fated Hero, a Castle of 
Maidens, and an Enchantment of Britain, are all in Sp. The 
enchantment is implied, as we shall see, by King Arthur's being 
"seke and sare" (1078), and by his saying: 

In my londe wot I no lordyng 

Es worthy to be a knyghte [1086]. 

They also occur together in a French prose romance, Suite de Merlin. 3 
The Red Knight is here named Oriols and is a son of a Witch called 

•In Gerbert (Potvin, V, 183 f.; The Library [January, 1904], p. 73) P slays une 
vieille, who like the Witch Mother can bring the dead to life, and who is an enemy to the 
Uncle (Gornumans) . There is no Red Knight in Gerbert. It would be a wild hypothesis 
to suppose that Sp got his Witch Mother from this vieille. 

2 It is unfortunate that the confused and unconvincing chapters on Saracen influence 
and on the geographical origin of Sp, which Griffith arranged prominently at the end of 
his book, tend to conceal from the readers his valuable demonstration of the impossibility 
of deriving the Red-Knight- Witch-Uncle plot of Sp from C. 

Griffith's dissertation has been unfavorably reviewed by Windisch, Dos keltische 
Britannien (1912), pp. 284 f. (Leipzig, Abhandlungen, 29); Golther, Liter aturblatt (1912), 
pp. 393-95; and Bruce, Romanic Renew, IV (1913), 126-30. It has been favorably 
noticed by Miss Weston, Romania, XL (1911), 625-30; Folk-Lore, XXIII (1912), 
118; Prantzen, Anglia Beiblatt, XXIII (1912), 260-67; and Brugger, Ztsch. fur franz. 
Sprache u. Litt., XLIV (1917), 137-86. 

Brugger's review of Griffith shows that Sp resembles stories of the Helpful Com- 
panion (kunstreiche-Brftder) type. Brugger's examples belong rather, I think, to the 
type of the Fated Prince, who gets magic weapons or talismans from his mother. Since 
Brugger announces a paper on the Red-Knight- Witch-Uncle theme, I purposely refrain 
from discussing folk-tale parallels here. 

i Sommer, Vulgate Version, etc., VII (1913); "Livre d'Artus, MS 337." Miss 
Weston referred to this as "Merlin, Bib. Nat MS. 337." See Romania, XL (1911), 
627. 
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Queen of Denmark (p. 170). Her abode is called "li Chastiaus des 
Puceles" (319). She brought an enchantment, a cry that drove 
mad (164, 43) or killed (170, 36) people, and hoped to slay "toz les 
cheualiers du roiaume de Logres" (318, 34). Only a destined knight 
(Sagremors, 318) could dispel the enchantment. Gawain finally 
overthrew Oriols, and the Witch Mother fled. 

No one will maintain that this prose story in the Suite de 
Merlin comes from Sp, or from the lost French original of Sp, 
nor is it any more possible to derive Sp from this prose story. The 
Red-Knight-Witch-Uncle formula is thus vouched for as existing 
independently at a later time than Chretien in a prose romance. 
The previous discussion, I hope, demonstrates that we must think 
of it as having existed in French story 1 before the time of C and 
as better preserved in Sp than in C. 

Of course none of the proofs that have been employed to show 
that Sp had a source independent of C necessarily demonstrates that 
Sp is uninfluenced by C. However, I agree with Griffith (p. 130, 
n. 2) in detecting no sign of any influence of C on Sp, and in dis- 
believing in the "verbal coincidences" which Newell once said 2 that 
he saw. Griffith's book, which appeared in 1911, practically dared 
those who did not agree with him to point out these coincidences. 
No one has done so. 

Arthur C. L. Brown 

Northwestern University 

[To be continued] 

• The vieille, in Gerbert, referred to above, might well be a surviving fragment from 
such a lost French conte. 

2 W. W. Newell, The Legend of the Holy Grail (1902), p. 82, reprinted from Jour, of 
American Folk-Lore, XII (1899), 206. Newell did not specify the "verbal coincidences" 
but referred to Golther, Munich Sitzungsberichte, II (1890), 203 f. If one turns to Golther 
he is referred to Steinbach, Vber den Einfluss des Crestien de Troies auf die altenglische 
Literatur (1885), pp. 27 f., where, of course, many parallels in thought but no "verbal 
coincidences" are pointed out. A few German scholars by pure assertion seem to have 
bulldozed the world into believing In "verbal coincidences" between Sp and C. Prob- 
ably this confident talk about "verbal" resemblances influenced Professor Schofleld, 
English Literature to the Norman Conquest, p. 229, to say, "The author [of Sp\ may have 
been influenced by the French Perceval." 
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